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N. E 
THE PEACH TREE. 

From Mr Downing’s new Catalogue, we select 
the following “ Remarks,” which he has attached 
to his list of peaches. They should receive the 
attention of every grower of this delicious fruit.— 


Alb. Cult. 


« Of late years, owing to the appearance of two 
diseases in our orchards, the Peach has become 
comparatively short-lived and unproductive. These 
diseases are yet scarcely at all understood by the 
majority of cultivators. We therefore offer the 
following suggestions, with the knowledge, that if 
appreciated and carried into prattice, this fruit will 
be found as healthy, fine and productive in our 
gardens now, as at any previous period, 

I. The Yellows is the greatest malady of the 
peach. It affects the whole tree, and the seed- 
lings reared from it are also more or less diseased 
in the same manner. 

Il. The Yellows is a contagious disease, spreading 
from tree to tree gradually, and it may be propa- 
gated by grafting or budding from the infected 
specimens. 

Ill. This malady may be infallibly known by 
the following characteristics: a decidedly yellow- 
ish color inthe whole of the leaves of the tree: 
short and slender branches growing here and there, 
clothed with small, half-starved, narrow leaves, one 
fourth or one half the usual size: and mottled, 
small fruit of inferior quality ripening before the 
proper season. 

IV. A single tree with this disease wil], by its 
contagious influence, gradually destroy a whole 
orchard of healthy trees. No pruning or mode of 
treatment, hitherto discovered, will restore toa 
healthy state a tree thoroughly diseased with the 
Yellows. 

V. Itis absolutely necessary to destroy all trees 
having the Yellows, in order to insure a sound con- 
dition in young plantation yet healthy. In small 
gardens, where there are diseased trees contigu- 
ous, the neighbors must be prevailed upon to enter 
into the plan: in farms and larger places, it will 
generally be sufficient to destroy all victims of the 
Yellows on the premises, as the disease spreads 
slowly. In trees received from wurseries, there 
will frequently be found an infected subject, and 
it should be at once rooted up, and its place sup- 
plied by a healthy tree. It is much better to de- 
stroy a single tree, though young, at once, than by 
allowing it to stand, in the vain hope of its recov- 
ery, to spread disease among all in its neighbor- 
hood, 

If we direct our attention to this matter, we 
shall find in almost every neighborhood, a number 
of sickly and diseased trees, which, although 
worthless, are allowed still to occupy the ground. 
Very frequently an old and favorite tree, now lean 
and jaundiced, occupies, year after year, a corner 
of the garden, more from the recollection of the 
fine fruit it once bore, than from any present value. 
If we desire healthy and thriving peach trees, all 
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| 
these diseased specimens, old or young, must be | 
allowed | 
to stand in any garden disseminating a contagious | 


entirely exterminated. While these are 
disease on every side, it is idle to hope for healthy 
and long-lived trees. 

The second enemy to this tree is the Peach worm 
or bor*r. This insect (.Egeria eritiosa,) deposits 
its eggs in the soft part of the trunk, just at the 
surtace of the ground. 
ers or grubs, perforate and consume the bark, and 
in time girdle and destroy the tree. 


insect, it is only necessary, every spring, to re- 
move the earth for three or four inches at the base 
of the tree, and to cut out and destroy with the 
knife every one of the borers. Their presence is 
generally indicated by gum just below the sur- 
face of the ground, and a little practice will ena- 
ble a man to go over an orchard of an acre ina 
day. 

The productiveness and longevity of the peach 
tree, will be greatly promoted by shortening or 
pruning the extremities of the branches of bearing 
trees, from one to two feet in July, every year. 
This will keep the tree full of bearing buds and 
healthy wood.” 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


“VALUABLE COWS,” AND TOUGH STO- 
RIES. 

Messrs. Editors—There was a clergyman “down 
east,” who had among his parishioners a young 
man who was more remarkable for plaipness of 
specch than courtesy, and who sometimes got him- 
self into difficulty by calling things by their right 
names. ‘To prevent this, the minister one day 
hinted to him, that when a man asserted what he 
believed to be false, it was impolite to tell him he 
lied, but that dissent might be expressed by a 
w-h-e-u-g-h! or whistle, proportioned in intensity 
to the enormity of the offence. The clergyman 
was one of those who explain as the result cf natu- 
ral causes, all the miracles recorded in the bible. 
The very next sabbath, his text related to the 


loaves and fishes that fed the multitude in the wil- | 


derness. The leaves, he contended, were not or- 
dinary loaves, but of the size of Mount Tom, (re- 
ferring to a well known conical hill in the vicini- 
ty.) At this point of the discourse, the clergyman 
and the audience were electrified by a whistle so 
shrill and prolonged that many sprung to their feet, 
«What !” said the clergyman, addressing the of- 
fender, “ you disbelieve me, do you?” * Oh, no,” 
was the prompt reply ; “ I was only thinking what 
an oven it must have been that them loaves were 
baked in !” 


Now I sometimes read the papers, and J am so 


These, on becoming bor- | 


To maintain | 
an orchard in good health, so far as regards this | 


“ Valuable Cows.—Mr Samuel Baldwin, of 
Washington, Conn., made, between March 4th and 
December 8th, 1842, from two cows, besidus sup- 
| porting a family of two persons, four hundred and 
thirtynine pounds of butter, and twelve hundred 
and fiftyfour pounds of cheese.” 


I rubbed my eyes and read it over again, to see 
there was no mistake. ‘Two hundred and nineteen 
and a half pounds of butter to a cow! said I to 
jmyself: well, that might possibly be, though the 
best dairies in the country rarely average one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds to a cow; and when Dea- 
con Green’s old red made inthe whole year 200 Ibs. 
But in addition 

to this, here was six hundred and twentyseven |bs. 
/of cheese to each cow-—more than ever be- 
‘fore made from any cow in this country, when the 
| whole cream, butter and milk, and all went in—and 
| full double the yield of ordinary dairies! But my 
|good genius whispered that it was not best to 
whistle yet, and suggested that the cheese might 
| be while oak cheese—that is, cheese made from 
milk from: which all the oily matter has been skil!- 
fully extracted, and that in this way a/l the butter 
jand all the cheese might be separately obtained. 
|The answer to this was, that in al! the butter and 
icheese making I had ever seen, there would be 
| butter-milk and whey, a little at least, und here 
| was scarcely any provision for either. Thus you 
see that like many other folks, the more I studied 
ithe worse off [ was; and finally, after every effort 
to go ul, and even pinning back its ears and greas- 
jing it, ala Crockett, am unable to swallow the 
\“ crittur.” Stull the fault may be in my faith, and 
‘not in the story; if so, let the good old Jand of 
jeteady habits have the glory of possessing twa 
cows, “unrivalled and unequalled.” So says one 
who boasts of being A Coysecticut Boy. 

| ; 

| To Destroy Slugs among Wheat.—Collect a num. 
| ber of lean ducks; keep them all day without food, 
}and turn thei into the fields towards evening ; 
,each duck would devour the slugs much faster 
than a man could collect them, and then get fat 
jfor market.—.Vashville Agricult. 


it was thought most marvellous. 


was 


| Ithas been remarked before the American Insti- 
j tute that “the revival of Agriculture commenced 
‘in Flanders, about seven hundred years ago. There 
| the soil was little better than white barren sand— 
| now its increase is said to be twice as great ns 
that in England. The grand maxim on which the 
| Flemish farmer acts, is, without manure, no corn— 
without cattle, no manure—and without root crops, 
| no cattle.”—Jb. 
A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator scys : 
|] have at various times tried several expedienta 





easy of faith, that I am able to swallow nearly to destroy caterpillars, and among other things tur- 
every thing I find in print; but now and then [| pentine, sulphur, &c., but have invariably failed, 
meet with something that will not go down, no} until I discovered that the spirits of hartshorn, ap- 
way I can fix it. Inthe N.G. Farmer, for May,’ plied by means of a sponge attached to the end of 
I met with the following stumper, copied from the a pole, and thrust into the midst of the web, caused 
Conn, Farmer's Gazette : instantaneous death to al! living matter it touched,” 
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Judge Taylor of Alabama, recently sent the’ 


following communication to the editor of the Mo- 
bile Advertiser. It is of an interesting character. 
Mr. Langdon, the editor in introducing it to his 
readers says, that every fact stated can be corro- 
borated by hundreds of the most veracious citi 
zens. But we presume that the statement will not 
be doubted—as facts of @ more extraordinary cha- 
racter, well attested, illustrating the sagacity of 
the horse, have, from time to time, been laid be- 
fore the public.—And the cow, too, has not been 


backward in vindicating her claims to the exercise 


of reason. Not long ago, a “ well authenticated” 
tale was told, of a cow, which, being thirsty, and 
no water in the through, took the pump-handle be- 


tween her horns, worked it with astonishing dex- 


. : | 
terity and success—insomuch, that she filled the 
trough and quenched her thirst !—Bos. Mer. Jour. 


CAN A HORSE REASON ? 


C. C. Lanepon—My purpose is not to discuss 


the question at the head of this article, but to sub- | 
mit some facts for the speculation of those who | 


may be curious in such matters. As you are 
aware, | own a horse called John, hat for several 
years las not only amused, but astonished the pub- 
lic, by his various feats of intelligence and sagac- 
ity. 


Every body knows John, and if he is seen, as he 


often is, in a buggy, and no one in it, walking, | 


trotting or galloping through the most crowded 


‘exhibits a peculiar tremulous motion, fixed on me 
‘until f pass. If he then desires to go home, he 
iwill raise his head, point his ears, and start after 
‘me, stepping loftily and keeping me in view. A\l- 
though a spirited animal, nothing “ frightens him 
from his propriety :” in fact, he ‘*dares do all that 
nay become a”’—horse. 

rious, that he will go about the city in pursuit of 
me; itis equally so that experiments have been 
/made to induce him to leave me, by turning him op 
ithe street leading to the country, but after turning 
ablock or two he would invariably come back, 
|There are many instances of gentlemen having dri- 
ven him to their residences in different parts of the 
city, and turned kim loose to come back, and I am 
informed that some bets have been pocketed on 
such performances. I hada standing bet for some 
years, that [ would send him to the market or the 
| post office, or any house or point that might be de- 
signated, and that he would return safely with the 
buggy. No one doubted he would do it. 

But a few months since, J sent him from my 
house across the country to the spring hill road, 
and up that road a distance of a mile, to the house 
lof a friend, although he had not been there for 
‘more than a year, 
rands of a similar character. [ have only to go 
with him and show hima place, end he never for- 
gets it. .He is perfectly under command of my 
voice, I speak to him as I would to a servant, aud 
that he understands many things I say to him, is 


| 


} 


It is a fact quite noto- | 


I have often sent him on er- | 


lit T certainly should not use either rein or bridle. 
\In going to the city, or back, but especially at 
|night, 1 would trust him sooner than a professed 
| watchman. Not the slightest injury has ever oc- 
| curred to the carriage by any fault of his. 

| But he has also a mode of communicating his 
wishes and wants, by signs, looks and actions, 
| which is as perfectly comprehensible by me, as if 
| expressed in the plainest language spoken by man. 
| He not only uses language to express his ideas, 
emotions, &c., but he has clearly invented that lan- 
guage himself, as I think I shall prove. A portion 
of the year, the stable being left open for that pur- 
pose, John is aliowed to come to the house and 
| kitchen when he likes. About twelve o’clock one 
| light night, I heard e heavy knocking at the kitchen 
door. The knocking continued so Joud, that I got 
}up and went to the window, when I found that it 
| was John creating the disturbance. His hind feet 


} 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


step. Lifting his foot, he would strike the point 
‘of his hoof against the door ten or fitteen times, re- 
| peating it every few minutes. From many other 
| feats of his sagacity, I was well convinced of his 
jobject. I called up the servant and charged him 
with neglecting to feed the horse, but he stoutly 
| denied the charge, It is certain I did not believe 
|him. But the same thing happened several times 
|afterwards, and I had as often called up the ser- 
| vant, who still asserted the horse had been fed. 
One day I happened to hear the old negro talking 





| were on the ground and his fore feet on the upper 





streets, threading his way among carriages and | proved by the fact that he obeys me. In harness|to the servant in the kitchen, laughing heartily, 
drays, no citizen offers to stop him, but if a stran- | 


‘ “¢ |or out of it, he foilows me about like a dog. He| and repeating, ‘* John won’t lie, and master knows 
ger — it, “7 — sass : laugh, “p os | stands in no fear of me, and has no cause, for al-| it.” A laugh. He believes John and won’t be- 
aed Gee tone Se Hae: Geen to tee ety. "ve |} though I may sometimes scold him, Ihave never!lieve me.” Another laugh. “I won't tell any 
witnessed some amusing scenes of this kind at the | 





expense of some one’s good intentions. 

It is proper, | should state, that for the last 
seven years, with the exception of the past and 
present winters, [ have resided about two and a 
half miles from the city. T generally come to 
town every day about eleven or twelve o’clock. | 
frequently drive to town and back without touch- 
ing the rein, If IT come down St. Francis street, 
he is certain to stop at the Waverley, without any 
thing being said to him, and as soon as I get out, 
he will start ina trot or gallop, and stop at the 
Corinthian, If [ come down Dauphin street, he 
will go directly to the Post Office, where he will 
stop until | get out, when he will wheel across the 
street und remain there in his opinion, a reasona- 
ble time ;—if he wants water, he will go to a 
pump, and from one to another, until he finds a 
friend to pump it for him, when he will return. 

John is also a general favorite. The “ Free- 
dum” of the city, was long since presented to him 
ina buggy! He is therefore, not confined to ‘any 
particular street, but goes where he likes, in pur- 
suit of me or his own amusement. He will some. 


times go to Walter street, and then to Commerce, | 


where, with excellent faste and judgment, he will 
sample bales of hay on the side-walk ; but unlike 
the cotton samplers, he was never known to fill a 
bag and carry it off on his back. He not only 
knows me from others, but can distinguish my 
voice from all others, as may be easily proved. 
Hundreds of persons may pass him daily without 
attracting from him any particular notice. If I 
come toward him when his head is turned from me, 
and happen to be talking at the time, although 
from his tight check rain the motion may be diffi- 
cult and paintal, he will tarn his bead round, rest- 
ing it against his side, with his eye, which then 


. : | . : 
struck him, as I believe, in the seven years and a| more lies about feeding John. It’s no use.” They 


half | have owned him. He therefore does noth- 
| ing from fear, but every thing from kindness. 

| Itis getting quite late—two or three o’clock—I 
must have gone up the street. He turns up Royal 
| street ; and stopping a short time at the Literary 
Depot and several other places, he goes to the 
|Waverley. There is no use in going further in 
| this direction, for he knows T seldom go above that 
point. He becomes uneasy; turns back and goes 
‘down the street as far as the Court House. He 
| turns again, much excited; his ears thrown back, 
| his neck arched, his nostrils flattened, and starts 
j into a fast trot. As he passes the Mansion House, 
|he is in a round gallop, wildly throwing his head 
| from one side of the street to the other. If he sees 
ime he will stop, or come tome. I get into the 
|earriage, and without saying a word to him, or 
touching the rein, he takes up the first street lead- 
|ing to our house. Here is a narrow Jane leading 
‘to the gate, and to make a clean turn through it, it 
| is necessary to keep to the right, near the fence. 
| John knows it, and stops at the proper point; I get 
out, open the gate and pass through. He wheels 
short round, describing a quarter circle, and sees 
all is right before him—the gate is narrow, there 
| being but five or six inches to spare between the 
‘wheel and the post. John knows it, and in more 
‘than five hundred times passing through that gate, 
| he has not touched the post more than three or four 
times ; but when he happens to do so, he wil! im- 
/mediately back, sheer off of his own accord, and 
| pass throngh—never failing in his second attempt. 
There are many instances of having locked his 
| wheels with other carriages, when endeavoring to 
iget a good shade, and disengaging himself in a si- 
| milar manner,and which have been noticed by Gen- 
jeral T. D. W. and others, 


| 
! 
| 


all laugh ; and I laugh. When he wants water he 
goes to the well, and knock against the curb or the 
water tub in the same manner. 

Of late years, the servant gets up at the earliest 
| knocking, for he knows that no sleep is to be had 
}on the premises until John’s demands are complied 
|with. J often direct that he should not be fed in 
ithe morning, for the purpose of inducing him to 

adopt some other mode of communicating his wish- 
es, After exhausting his patience in his usual ef- 
forts, he would come to the honse and walk by the 
door, stepping short and quick, and wheeling ab- 
ruptiy round. After practising in this manner for 
some time, he would give one of the quearest 
squeals I ever heard, as much resembling the yell 
of a Choctaw, as any thing else, although he can 
if he likes, squeal in English. In November last, 
Mr. H. of C—, who was at my house, desired to 
witness some of John’s performances. After per- 
forming several feats I have related, and we had 
gone into the house, the house servant came to me 
and said John would not let her go to the kitchen. 

We went out on the gallery, and saw that Johan 
had planted his heels directly opposite to the kitch- 
en door, looking very savagely. I ordered the 
girl to drive him away, which she attempted to do 
with a stick. But no, John would not move an 
inch. With his head near the ground, his ears 
backed, stamping violently and shaking his head, 
he bid defiance. All this I knew was merely for 
effect. I knew he would not injured the least of 
living things. I then told the girl to go to the 
well and draw him water. As soon as she started 
in that direction, he threw off bis theatrical char- 
acter and followed her, looking pleased and high- 








But for the oddity of: ment. 


ly gratified at the success of his ingenious experi- 
I will relate one feat of a different charac- 
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ter. A year or two ago, 


one 


done so, to put the horse in the buggy and let him 
go; a practice [ have 
shops for several years. An hour or two after, I | 
was standing on the side-walk opposite to the Man- | 
sion House, when [ saw John coming down Gov- | 
ernment street, and then up Royal, in a fast trot, 
stopping within a few feet of me. He soon com- 
menced stamping violently with his fore foot,which 
continued for a moment or two. The West Ward 
omnibus was standing some thirty feet in front of 
him. Walking up to it, he put his foot on the up- 
per step, and commenced biting it. After reliev- 
ing himself of the fly, (as [ supposed it was) he 
backed the buggy to his old position, Although 
John knew, and had his reason why he went to the 
omnibus, yet it is proper the learned public should 
be informed that as his check rein would not allow 
his head to be brought down to his foot, he went tu 
the omnibus to bring up his foot to his head. Mr. 
P. then and now of this city, and a number of oth- 
er gentlemen, were amused spectators of this per- 
formance. 

I have thus related a few only of a great number 
of sinilar facts, to show that the theory that all the 
arts of the brute proceed from mere instinct ought 
not to receive absolute belief; that it is not a the- 
ory which precludes all doubt. If the proper defi- 
nition of instinct be a blind tendency to some mode 
of action, independent of the consideration of the 
end to which the action tends, these various acts 
can only be the result of mere chance, or accident! 
Undoubtedly instinct may in some cases be com- 
mon both to man snd brute. Both may eat instinc- | 
tively to preserve life. But if you place a variety 
of dishes before a man, he will select that which | 
ig most agreeable to his taste. No one would | 
doubt that this art would ive the result of reason— | 
but put several parcels of food of different quali- 
ties before a horse, and he will do the same thing | 
with equal taste, from the same motive ; yet meta-| 
physicians tell us this art is mere instinct. An el- | 
ephant may drink from instinct as well as man. In 
travelling over a desert, man supplies himself with 
water, The elephant after satisfying his thirst fills 
histrunk. In both the motive is the same--to provide | 
a supply, not for present, but for future use ; thus: 
extending thought beyond the reality of the pre-| 
sent, to light up a vision in the void of a future. 
A man ora horse may walk instinctively, without | 
object or motive operating on either at the time ;| 
but place them in an enclosure with a narrow open- 
ing, and each will determine with equal judgment 
whether it is sufficiently large to enable him to pase | 
without injury. 

If I have stated a few facts which may tend to. 
throw some light on an abstract subject which of 
late has elicited some attention, in the mean-time 
{ shall have redeemed a promise made to many 
friends, at their solicitation, to give some account 
of the arts, doings and character of my horse John. 
He is a northern horse, finely formed, and without | 
a blemish ; and although in his twelfth year, he! 
has all the playfulness and elasticity of a colt. | 

H. W. Tayvor. 








| 


Mobile, Ala. 
Wheat een with the rust, or adtteasii should 
be cut at once, no matter how green in appearance, 


April 4, 1843. 





abn 1 came to the city | 
morning, T left John ata shop in Church | 
street to be shod, requesting the smith after he had | 


pursued at that and other | 


‘agricultural 


| composts or the turning in of 


From the Providence Chief. 


PREMIUMS OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
No. Hl. 

The sixth premium offered by the Society, is for 
reclaiming bogs, requiring a statement of the pro- 
cess, and expense, with the increased value of the 
Jand, $15. 

In a former article ventured the 
that a vast majority of low meadows aud bogs might 


we 


AG- 


know, from the successful treatment of such soils, 


by several enlightened und enterprising tarmers, 
that they are capabie-of a permanent improvement, 
for the 


pense bestowed vpon them; but it is very q 


and aremunerating return labor and ex- 
ues- 
tionable if the expense which these men have in- 


curred, would be advisable or justifiable upon farms 


that cannot, from their distance, command a ready 


assertion | 


be made productive of the best kind of hay in great | 


abundance.—We may add, that every peat bog or 
swainp that is capable of being drained, may be con- 
verted into the richest meadows or tillage laud. 
We speak advisedly upon this subject, and from 
what we have seen in repeated instances, we are 


sure that the most valuable portions of many farms | 


in Rhode Island, from the want of proper industry, 
enterprise or knowledge, are not 
tirely unproductive, but are the 
the most malignant and fatal 
draining, the removal of 
branch, and the application 


now, 
often 
diseases. 


merely 


Fource 


en- 


root and 
some stimulating 


brush wood, 
of 


the 


| with stable manure and liberally applied, 


om 
of 
Thorough | 


manure, are all the necessary preparation fora hoed | 


crop or even immediate seeding to grass. We pro- 
test against spreading sand upon such low mead- 
ow or swamp lands ; it is never necessary and al- 
ways expensive. 
pleasure to Mr. Phinney’s letter, published in Dr. 
Jackson's Report upon Rhode Island. Having wit- 
nessed the results of his skill in reclaiming such 


less herbage, and converting them into fields and 
meadows of extraordinary and almost exhaustless 


fertility, we can recommend the directions of that | 
‘distinguished farmer as worthy implicit observance | 
hy all who may compete for the Society's pre- 
mium. 

The eighth of Ten Dollars, 


premium, is * For 


| the best comparative statement on turning in green 


Upon this subject, we refer with | 


} 
} 


inarket for garden vegetables and milk. 

The proprietors of farms so situated, if they 
have any wish to raise more than fron ten to fifteen 
bushels of Indian corn, or eight to fourteen bush- 
vls of rye, and half a ton of hay per acre, and to 
Witness a constant improvement in the condition of 
the soil, may rest assured, that it can only be done 
by incorporating with the soil more of the mate- 
rials which sustain Decayed vegeta- 
ble matter from swamps and peat bogs, composted 
will do 
this ; but these resources are not at com- 
mand, will the turning in of green crops effect this 
desirable object? This is the principal question to 
be settled, and, as we understand, the main object 
in offering the premium. M. 


vegetation, 


where 


From the New Genesee Farmer 


CANADA THISTLE. 
Mr Editor—liaving been a reader of the New 
|Genesee Farmer for a number of years, and no- 
ticed therein many pieces on the destruction of 


lthe Canada thistle, apd thin king the subject is not 
waste places fron: the dominion of water and worth- 


| 


ito kill the thistle by cutting, 


crops and manure on a tract of Jand not less than | 


one acre,” 

This is one of those controverted subjects in 
practice, in reference to which there 
have been no satisfnctory experiments in our State, 
that have come to our knowledge. Whilst this 
practice constitutes a principal feature in the sys- 
tem of cultivation pursued in certain parts of our 
country, it is strongly condemned, in others, as be- | 
ing wasteful and inefficient. We have seen no 
comparative trials, like those contemplated by the 
Society in offering this premium. It is an object 


of no little importance, as there are extensive tracts 
/of land in our State, that seem to us, condemned 
to everlasting sterility, unless some more practica- 
| ble means than have yet been devised, can be em- 


ployed to impart fertility to them. 
The extensive use of swamp muck and peat in 
green Crops as ma- 


|of cultivation upon nearly all that portion of the 
| State indicated by yellow on Dr, Jacksun’s Geolo- 


gical map. 
We say of an improving system of cultivation, 
for nine-tenths of the farms where light, sandy 


| soils prevail, have not improved an jota in produc- 
| tiveness within the memory of man. 


If the sterili- 
ty which characterises such farina be not natural, 
or inherent, they seem to have been reduced to that 
condition at an early period, and to have been 


a3 this is the only chance of saving any thing from | transmitted from generation to generation in an un- 


it—Amer, Agricult. | 


altered state of barrenness and infertility. We 


(know that in different years there is 


| bear a heavy crop of grass. 


wholly exhausted, I lend my mite. I am the more 
induced to make this communication, (and perhaps 
there is nothing new in it,) as T understand some 
| persons are abo ut the country, imposing upon the 
farmers by selling righls for killing the Canada 
thistle by cutting thein on certain days of ihe year; 
which, in my opinion, is against all principles of 
natural philosophy; for, in my humble judgment, 
it must be cutina 
stute of vegetation; and who does not 
much as 
from ten to fifteen days’ variation in vegetation ar- 
riving at the same point of perfection, 

My farm was badly infested with the Canada 
thistle when I came onto it, and [ was alarmed 
for the consequences ; but I have learned to man- 
age them to good account. My course of treat- 
ment is this: I seed my land down thickly, so as 
to create a thick, and unbroken sward ; 
remove every obstacle that may have a tendency 
to break the sward or impede the scythe, and make 
the land sufficiently rich (if it is not already) to 
The better way is 
not to feed the land thus prepared for killing the 


certain 


as 


smooth 


‘thistle, at all in the spring; and when the top 


blossoms of the thistle begin to open, cut thistles 


‘and grass all together, and put thei up for fodder. 
If there should appearto be no grass among the 
nure must form the basis of an improving system | 


| stalk, as readily as they will the best hay. 


| 


| 


thistles, I put them up the same, for, if left on the 
ground, they break the sward and prevent the kill- 
ing of the thistle. Cattle or sheep will eat the 
thistle cut and put up thus, all except the large 
The 
way I manage to cut therm in proper time is, I com- 
mence mowing as soon as the top blossom makes 
its appearance, and mow paths from one spot to 
another, until all are collected and put up. 

By observing the above rule, the thistle will dis- 
appear, so that within three years time, there will 
scarcely be a thistle left to tell where they grew. 

GAIUS STEBBINS. 
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From the American Agriculturiot. \ 


REMEDIES AGAINST THE TURNIP FLY. 


; ees P 
ivation of the different kinds of 


tur- 
nip is becoming somewhat extensive in the United 


States, and wherever adapted to soil and economi- 
cal 


their protection 


feeding, isa valuable crop, a few hints for 


against enemies may be useful. 
The princtpal danger to the turnip plant is iinine- 
diately after it appears above the surface of the 
There ure a variety of insects that feed 


upon and destroy it during the first few weeks of 


ground, 


iis existence; but its most considerable enemy is 
a sinall black bug, that seizes upon the tender coty- | 
ledons ‘the moment they make their appearance. 
Where the enemy 1s not in sufficient force to con- 





suine all the young Jeaflets as they appear, the 


plant will make a gradual, though slow progress ; 
to be able to put 

fibrous leaves, it 

But it must be remem- 

bered that any diminution of its leaves, especially 


and when so far advanced as 


forth its Jarger and will | 


generally reach maturity. 


more 


in its early existence, 18 prejudicial to its growth. 
The leaves are to plants what the Jungs are to ani- 
mals, and in nearly all cases they superadd, in no 
smal] degree, the functions of the stomach also; 
for in addition te throwing off a postion of the sure | 
plus moisture, oxygen, &c., taken in by the roots, | 
they absorb carbon largely from the carbonic acid | 
of the atmosphere, which becomes fixed in the veg. 
etable as a lerge proportion of its matured sub- | 
stance. Of course the early leaves of 
should be protected with the utmost care, 
For the protection of the turnip, [ have found no 
more efficacious means than soaking the seed in 
the most offensive tanner’s oil for two or three dnya| 
This saturates the seed with | 
the repulsive taste and odor, and as the germ which | 
first appears above ground, is furnished exclusively | 
from the seed, the cotyledons, which are most ex- 


all plants | 


previous to sowing. 


the value of the above applications for killing the 
insect, they are all directly beneficial in promoting 
the growth of the plants, to the full value of the 
cost of the material and labor. 

Folding sheep on the grounds where turnips are 
to be sown, is an excellent preparation. New 
land, when it can be had, is admirably adapted for 
aturnip crop, as itis free from insects, and pos- 
sesses an abundance of the alkalies, which are ev- 
ery way suited to the rapid) growth of the turnip 
Burning the rubbish on the land required for this 


crop, is a good precaution, as thereby a portion of 


the eggs and insects are destroyed. Deep plowing 
will exterminate ali thet are placed so far beneath 
the surface as to be unable to reach it again. The 
use of long manure, or sowing on a stubble field, 
are objectionable, as they harbor and protect the 
insects, 

Where enemies are numerous, 3 or 4 pounds of 
seed should be sown in drills, and twice as much 
more broadcast, which affords more food for the 
fly, and there way possibly be sufficient left for a 


crop, after enpplying the foragers with all they | 


want; the excess, if any, may be thinned with the 
cultivetor and hoe. But inall eases the soil should 
be in good condition, and be prepared with some 


rch, stiiulating manure, such as night-soil or oth- 


lerconcentrated aliment, by which the plant will 


be enabled to.push itself rapidly beyond the reach 
of marauders, Alternating turnips with potatoes, 
sugar beet, and other crops in no way related to 
this family of plants, (the crucifere,) is useful, by 
cutting off the supply of food to its enemies, by 
which it is starved out or compelled to shift its 
quarters for subsistence. 

The frequent use of the cultivator and hoe is 
beneficial in disturbing and destroying the insects, 
besides materially assisting the growth of the 
plant. Al! family weeds, colewort, water-cresses, 
hedge-mustard, and the like, which afford food to 


posed to the insect, are charged with a flavor every | the common enemy, should be carefully extermi- 
way adapted to their protection from its ravages. | nated : and such other kindred vegetables, as cab- 
In addition to this great advantage, the oil is one | bages, caulifiower, mustard, table and horse-radish, 
of the most nutritious substances for the support of | &c., should be cultivated remote from the turnip 





the young plant, and helps it forward with a rapid 
yrowth, by which it sooner gets beyond the reach | 
of danger. 
in the proportion of J part of | 
acid to 2 of water, forms a steep or soak which | 
acceleration to the growth of | 
suak in this 20 to 50 hours. | 

After sonking, the seed can be prepared for sow- | 
ing, by mixing with plaster, ashes, or air-slacked | 


Phosphoric acid, 


gives wonderful 
plants : 


lime, so intimately mixed, as to obviate any incon | 
venience from adhesiveness of the seeds. 
If the insect is found to pursue the plants after- 
ward, they may be sprinkled with the stale liquid | 
from a tanner’s lime pit. ‘This is most convenient- 
ly done with a common watering-pot, If a tan | 
nery is not accessible to the farmer, he may easily | 
prepare any desirable quantity of liquid, equally | 
valuable, by collecting stale urine and the strong- | 
est drainings from the dung heap, in large hogs- 
heads, or what is better, in permanent cisterns, 
which should have a place in every farm-yard, add- | 
ing lime in proportion to the quantity of liquid. | 
The addition of putrid flesh, fish, &c. will add to | 
its efficacy. A weak brine, diluted sulphuric or | 
nitric acids (oil of vitriol and aquafortis,) may be| 
Unileach- | 

ed ashes, lime, plaster, and soot, sown broadcast | 
over the plants after a rain, or while the dew ts on, | 
are sometimes effectual remedies, In addition to; 


sprinkled over the plants with success, 


field, so as to affurd no rendezvous for their perpet- 
vation. RB. 4. A. 


BUCKWHEAT. 
Buckwheat is a plant known in almost every 
partof the world, It has been supposed to have 
been first known in Europe after the time of the 


Crusades. It is well adapted to light and sandy 
soils. It begins flowering in July (in England.) 


and is generally fit to mow about the beginning of 


October. If put together, says Mr Main, a little 
grecn or damp, it does vot much signify, for al- 
though ever so mouldy, the grain is never damaged, 
and the more mou'dy it is, the earlier it can be 
thrashed. It is the easiest of all barn work for 
the thrasher. 

It rust be sown when there is no longer any 
danger to be apprehended from the frosts; for so 
tender is this vegetable at its first appearance, as 
to be unable at an earlier period, to withstand the 
vernal eold. 

It is an excellent food for poultry ; pigs thrive 
upon snd are fond of it; it is commonly given to 
them mixed with potatoes ; and when bruised, it is 
good for horses, two bushels being equal, it is said, 
a three of oats. Cows when fed with it, yield a 
large increase of milk, Sheep, when fed upon 
this plant when in blossom, stagger and tumble 


aboutas if drunk. It is sometimes made into hay, 
which is nutritive, but tedious to make, and should 
ibe consumed before winter. It is often grown on 
poor, exhausted soils, and plowed in when in bloom, 
In this way it increases very materially the fertili- 
ty of the soil, and itis a mode often practiced in 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, (Eng.,) and in Scot. 
land. Mr Ballingal has given an account of his 
experiments with it upon a clay loam recently 
jimed ; from the resnltof which he warns his broth. 
er farmers that it is “needless to attempt to grow 
it upon damp soils, or to expect full crops upon 
lands exhausted by over cropping.” 

In reaping buckwheat, many farmers prefer pull. 
ing it, as Jess likely to shed the seed. The morn- 
ling, or jate in the evening, should be chosen for 
| this purpose, when the dew is upon the plant, 

M. Vauquelin found 100 parts of its straw to 
icontain 29.5 of carbonate of potash, 3.8 of sulphate 
of potash, 17.5 carbonate of lime, 13.5 carbonate of 
magnesia, 16.2 of silica, 10.5 earth of alum, and 9 
of water. 

Buckwheat is extensively cultivated in the Uni- 
\ted States, the species usually sown being the 
| Polygonum Jagopyrum of botanists. The grain 
affords a favorite article of food. It is generally 
{thought to be a severe crop upon land, and for this 
reason is seldom sown on highly improved ground. 
Rough and hilly districts are considered peculiarly 
favorable to the culture of buckwheat, which is ad- 
mirably adapted to subdue new or wild lands. 

Buckwheat comes to maturity so quickly, that it 
is usual to sow it upon the same ground from which 
wheat or other grain crops have been taken. It 
flourishes best in a mellow, dry, loose, sandy soil, 
but even on the poorest land, so that it be not 
moist, it will produce a tolerable crop in from three 
to four months after sowing. When intended for 
seed, it is best to put in the crop early enough to 
allow the grain to become perfectly matured be- 
| fore frost. Inthe State of New York, buckwheat 
is frequently sown in August, slong with winter 
wheat, affording a ripe crop in the fall, without in- 
\jury tothe wheat, which grows elong with and 
succeeds it. When sown broadcast, the usual 
manner, a bushel of buckwheat is generally put 
}npon the acre. Half the quantity is said to answer 
| when put in with a proper dril! machine. When 
harvested, it is usual to mow it with the scythe, 
;and allow it to remain some time before it is taken 
‘from the field. 
| One of the purposes to which buckwheat has 
| been applied, and for which it appears, from the 
‘rapidity and exuberance of its growth, peculiarly 
| adapted, is the plowing down the crop to add fer- 
|tility to the land. This can be done when the 
soil is too far exhausted to produce clover for a 
similar purpose. “We cannot,” says the editor of 
ithe Theatre of Agriculture, “ too much recommend 
vafter our old and constant practice, the employment 
of this precious plant as a manure. It is certainly 
' the most economical and convenient the farmer 
can employ. 





A small quantity of seed, costing a 
|mere trifle, sows a large surface, and gives a great 
|crop. When in flower, first roll, and then plow it 
|in, and it is soon converted into manure.” ‘This 

crop is recommended by Mr Taylor, in the Maine 
| Parmer, as an effectual destroyer of that frequent 
pest of the field, called couch-grass, quick-grass, §c. 
| For this purpose it must be sown as early in the 
‘season as frost will permit, and as soon as it gets 
| into flower, rolled down and turned under with the 
' plow, and the same crop again sown.— Far, Encyelo- 
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BOTS. 

In farriery, a kind of worms very troublesome 
to horses. Bots are the larve or maggots of a spe- 
cies of gad-fly, which deposits its eggs on the legs, 
mane, or those parts of the horse that the animal 
The egg is immediately hatched by 

moisture of the tongue, and the 
into the mouth, whence it 


is apt to lick. 

the warmth and 
little worm conveyed 
crawls down the esophagus into the stomach. It 
adheres to the cuticular coat of the stomach by 
means of little hooks, with which its mouth is fur- 
nished; and there it remains from the summer of 
one year to the spring of the next, nourished by 
the inucus of the stomach, or the food which it 
contains. Then having attained its full size asa 
maggot, it loosens its hold, and is carried along the 
intestines with the other contents of the stomach, 
and evacuated with the feces. Before it drops, it 
generally clings fura while to the verge of the 
anus, and tickles and teases the horse to a very 
great degree. Except they exist in most unusual 
numbers, bets do neither good nor harm during 
their residence in the stomach of the horse. It is 
the habitation which nature has assigned to them ; 
and the safety of so noble an animal as the horse 
would not have becn compromised for the sake of 
a maggotand a fly. The best advice 
given, therefore, is to let them alone, or at most to 


be content with picking them off when they ap-) 


pear under the tail, There are two good reasons 
for this. ‘The first is, tat there is not any medi- 
cine that wil! expel them; the strongest and even 
the most dangerous purgative is insuMicient. ‘The 
eecond reason is, that if the bots are let alone, they 
will, in due time, come all away without our help 
or meddling. Green food, however, expels them 
readily as does common salt in the proportion of 
two to four ounces to a quart of water. ‘The most 
simple and efficient remedy is a quart of milk, 
mixed wel] with a quarter of a pound of honey or 
brown sugar, given fasting. This is much better 
than aloes.— Farmers’ Encyclop. 
THE MILLET CROP. 

Farmers who ure deficient in grass land, or an- 
ticipate any scarcity of fodder, should remember 
the distress of the past winter, and sow a few acres 
of millet. This is a very certain crop, and par- 
ticularly valuable on account of the lateness of the 
time for sowing, and the very short period it occu- 
pies the ground. It should be sown from the 15th 
to the 30th of June, in the same manner as oats, 
on good soil, well ploughed and harrowed. 
half a bushel to three pecks of seed is requisite 
for an acre, when fodder is the chief object. It 
can.be procured at the sced-stores for about $1 50 
per buslie!. The crop should be cut as soon as 
the seed begins to turn yellow, which will be about 
the end of August or early in September. Cure 
it the same as any other hay, and horses and cat- 
tle will eut it as freely as timothy or clover. 
product is generally about three tons of fodder to 
the acre; and, if thrashed, about twenty bushels 
of seed.—.Vew Genesee Fur, 

For the Skin.—One of the best cosmetics ever 
used for softening and giving elasticity and smooth- 


ness to the skin, is corn meal. A table-spoonful 


rubbed on the hands and face while washing will 


be sufficient to impart the most delightful softness 


to the skin. —.4mer. Far. 


that can be | 


From j 


The } 


REMEDY POR HOLLOW HORN. 
Katon County Gazette 
invariable cure for the 


A correspondent of the 


gives the following as an 


Pf 


Hollow-horn is quite prevalent 


among cattle at this season of the year, the remedy 


As this disease 


may be useful to many of our readers. 

Take a Jarge table-spoonful of black pepper, 
fine ; an equal quantity of salt, and mix with about 
halfa pint of sharp vinegar. Bore the horns on 
the under side, and after the matter contained in 
the horns has discherged itself, plug the holes, and 
bore again near the top of the horns, and pour in 
the composition through a quill inserted in the 
cork of the bottle containing it. 

A year ago, (says the writer,) ] lad an ox so 
badly afflicted with the hollow-horn, that when | 
poured the preparation above mentioned into his 
horns, it found a passage through his head and ran 
out of his nose upon tne ground. [ repeated this 
| application two or three times a day, until the holes 
,of the horns were grown over inside, so that by in- 
serting eny thing sharp, it was followed by fresh 
blood. ‘This treatment, (together with a plenty of 
| soot and salt given to the animal to excite and reg- 

ulate the appetite,) IT believe will almost invariably 


;effect a permanent cure. ‘Try it.— Selected. 





GAPES IN CHICKENS. 
A writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet says, positive- 
which 


ly, that the gapes in chickens, 
many to die, are occasioned by worms in the wind. 
| pipe ; and that if the ponlterer is pleased to take a 
feather, strip the sides all off except a small tuft 
,at the end, dip this in spirits of turpentine, catch 
the chicken, open its mouth and just touch this tur- 
| pentine to the mouth of the windpipe, whic! 
easily be scen at the top of the tongue and near 
its roots, the worms will almost instantly die, and 
the chicken as instantly recover. He there 
is no danger to the chicken from this course.—V. 
E. Plowboy. 

| We believe with the writer of the above, that it 
is worms which occasion the gapes, and think that 
the spirits of turpentine would 
prove effectual; but we deem it proper to add the 


} nay 


says 


+ the application of 


remedy which we have always found effectual. 
Whenever we found our chickens laboring under 
the disease, we gave them each a teaspoonful of a 
strong solution of 
cured the disease, and as we supposed, by dislodg- 


assafwtida, which invariably 
‘ing the worm, which we took it for granted, was 
the cause of the disease.—Amer. Far. 


, 


TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 
! 

Many persens finding that timber cut in the 
spring is not durable, have been careful to cut at 


/a season as far from that as possible, and acting on 


{this principle, the fail or first of the winter has | 


been fixed upon as a good time for this purpose. 
, But su furas experiments have been made, they 
generally show that Juue is the best time for cut- 
ting timber, provided the bark be taken off, and 
j this can be done conveniently at this season. In 
| June, the sap is passing into the leaves, and after 
| becoming clabuorated into suitable juices for the 
returning aud 


| formation of wood, it is forining a 
' 


;new layer of wood between the wood and bark. | 
| This sap causes a rapid decay of wood if the bark | 
! 


when the bark is taken off, the 
wood seasons very fast, and as tie sap has been 
constantly passing into the Jeaves, there will be 
but little in the wood to cause its decay. . 


‘pane 9 on, but 


cause so. 


"who had used timber for 


A “ Jack-at-all-trades, 
more thantwenty years, for various purposes, which 
remarked that 
harder, heavier, and more 
durable than that cat at any other season, When 
sap is thin 


had been cut at different seasons, 


timber cut in June was 


the tree is In its strongest vigor, the 
and rapidly passing through the wood, and if the 
tree be then cut and peeled, the sap will readily 
But inthe 
winter and spring, the sap contamed in the tree is 


escape through the pores of the wood, 


thick, having been prepared the previous year and 
This thick 


remains stag- 


reserved to commence the new growth, 
sap wil] not so readily escape, but 
nant in the umber and becomes the principle of its 
destruction, 

A gentleman who had been considerably engag- 
ed in ship-buiiding, informed us that he had used 
in the same vessel, timber cut at different seasons, 
and that cut in June was the most durable. Nn- 
merous experiments in cotting timbsr for ships and 


other purposes, show the same result.— Bost. Cull. 


VITALITY OF SEEDS. 
tine that 
| will retain their vitality, when excluded from light 


The length of seeds of some kinds 


and air, is very remarkable. We believe it is a 
i well-authenticated fact, that grain found in Her- 
calaneum, where it must have lain so many centu- 
ries, has germinated and produced a crop. It has 


come within the personal observation of almost 
every one familiar with the culture of the earth, 
that small seeds will grow after having been buried 
| for very many years. 

A writer in a recent numberof the Ploughman 
speaks of it as a remarkable fact, and indeed as a 
new discovery, that peach stones would grow after 

| having lain in the ground two winters. We sup- 
| posed that every one who had cultivated peach 
trees from the stone, knew that a considerable por- 
tion of the stones, frequently would not grow till 
the second year, and some of them not till the 
third or fourth, We put some plum stones out in 
| 1841, and very few came up the next spring, but 
this spring they have come up freely, A_ friend 
|of ours tells us that he has known peach stones to 
lie in the ground five years, and then grow. 

Frederick W. Paine, Esq., of this town, informs 
us thft he has recently plowed up a lot of land on 

‘which there formerly was a peach orchard, but the 
trees have been gone some 40 years or more. Since 
the land was plowed, great numbers of peach trees 
have sprung up, upon it. ‘These must have come 
from stones dropped there while the orchard was 
in existence, as the situation of the lot is such ag 
to preclude the supposition that they may have 

‘been deposited there more recently. 

In this connection, we may state a circumstance 

In dig- 
ging a cellar for a house, the carth was thrown up. 
on a small bed of asparagus, to the depth of three 
or four feet, where it was suffered to remain. Of 
course the asparagus did not appear the next 

spring. Some twenty years alter, when it had be- 


come almost forgotten, it again showed itself, hay- 


'which occurred in a neighboring town. 


‘ing been that long period of trne in working its 
) ng 

way up through the superincumbent mass of earth 
— Worcester Spy. 


Silk. —Dr,. Charles Stuart, of Breckenbridge Co., 
Ky., has manufactured in his family during the 
present season, 500 skeins of beautiful sewing 


| silk. 
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THE DISEASE OF THE SYCAMORE TREE. = 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 
On my return to Boston, I forthwith communicated 


to my friend, Mr P. ©. Brooks, a statement in relation | 


to the sycamore tree, which he thought best to take | 


ow 


forthwith to Dr. 7. W. Harris, well known for his learn- 


e . . | 
ing His communication of the same 


gin entomology. 


date, was submitted to the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, on the) 
10th June; and I was requested to ask Dr. Harris's | 
leave to have the papers published, for which purpose 1) 
pow transmit them 


J. WELLES. 


Yours, 


Boston, June 6th, 1843. | 
Hon. Peter C. Brooks :—Dear Sir—I lately had ocea- 
The 
object of my journey being accomplished, 1 found lei- 


sion to go as far South 


g as Richmond, in Virginia. 


sure to apply myself to any object, agricultural or other- 


wise, that might be interesting. ‘The desolate condi- 


tion of the sycamore treo was in melancholy perspec- 
tive daily before me, as an object of mach golicitude. | 
The causes that had led, for three years past, to the en- | 
tice loss of its folinge, had excited, | well knew, the at- 
tention of the “ Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture,’ as well as of many other Societies and 
individuals. 

‘The production of the foliage twice ina year it was 
generally thought must be destructive to the tree. 
Westward of Virginia, I learned from many intelligent 
individuals that this unfortunate event had not occurred, 
and they expressed great surprise and regret at finding 
this ornamental tree leafless as they entered that State. 
Ia passing homeward through Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, all were more or less de- 
prived of their leaves, and the cause seemed to be un- 
known. 

On my arrival at Springfield, where the sycamore has 
heretofore been thrifty, and many of them highly orna- 
mental, | was desirous to know what ted to this result. 
Several of the inhabiiants were prompt to assist me, 
with a zeal and good will that was encouraging. On 
the 3ist of May and Ist of June, I proceeded to exam- 
ine the limbs and Jeaves within reach, but without any 
discovery. From my expression of a wish to have the 
foliage on the upper parts of the trees brought to view, 
Mr John G. Tappan, to whose aid I was much indebted, 
sent his gardener, who by the means of a long ladder, 
procured a numberof the higher branches. A vast 
number of small insects were found covering every 
leaf which weie perforated in numberless places, and as 
their incisions were exteuded, the leaves became dis- 
colored, shrunk, and fell from the tree. The work of 
destruction went lower and lower, till the tree was left 
generally leafless. Farther South, this was fully the 
case : here they were at this time in an earlier stage of 
Operation. Great numbers were collected on the under 
side of the leaf, to which they invariably adhere. Many 
of the smaller of the insects were about the extremity of 
the last year’s growth. Mow far, though minute, such 
a number of insects could produce such an effect, is for 
consideration, 

There were found besides, a great number of worms, 
of a small green color, varying in size, and feeding on 
the leaf of the tree. 





A considerable number of the small limbs of the tree, 





| fir the food of these tenants in common, were taken on 


in large paper bundles, and brought in good preserva- 


|) tion to be submitted to some one learned in entomology, 


fora better knowledge of their character; and I sin- 
cerely hope some means may be discovered for the pre- 
servation of this highly ornamental tree. 
J am yours, with respect, 
JOHN WELLES. 
CamsBsinGE, June 6th, 1843. 


Hon, John Welles, President of the Agricultural So- 


ciety of Massachusetts :—Dear Sir—'The Hon. P. C. 


srooks put into my hands, this afternoon, two parcels 

of the leaves of the sycamore or buttonwood, contain. 
ing some insects which you had deteeted upon them; 
and requested me to examine them, and write to you 
on the subject. 


The insects, in one of the parcels, weré very small, 


| flattened, whitish bugs, belonging to the genus Ting?s, 


of Pubricius. In some seasons, they may be seen on 
the sycamore, the linden, and on several other kinds of 
numbers. 


trees, in immense 


trees infested by them, when the limbs are shaken by 


the wind, and especially if you are brushed by the fu- | 
° . . . . ~ ' 
lioge in passing, you will sometimes find yourself cover- | 
ed with a swarm of these little insects, which look upon | 


the clothing lke a plentiful sprinkling of coarse bran. 


They are very beautiful objects when seen under a mi- | 
croscope ; the whitish semi-transparent armor that cov- | 


ers their blackish bodies, (consisting of the broad shield 
of the thorax and the wing-scales,) is curiously veined, 
and, as it were, embossed; and the head is protected 
by an inflated projection of the fore part of the back, 
somewhat like a he!met or hood, Insects of this kind 
live by suction, being provided with a slender beak, 
lodged in a furrow under the breast, wherewith they 


pierce the leaves and suck the juices of plants. hey 
undergo only a partial transformation, being, when 


young, nearly of the same form as when fully grown. 
The specimens collected by you are winged, and in the 
adult state. [do not know enough of the history of 
this particular species to say how much: injury it is able 


to do, or to warrant me in asserting that it has been con- | 


cerned in preventing the due expansion of the leaves 
of the sycamore. 

The other sample of leaves contained several green- 
ish caterpillars, of various sizes, the largest measuring 
When fully 
grown, they will spin their cocoons, and will finally be 
transfurmed to small moths or night-butterflies. The 
species can only be determined by feeding the caterpil- 
lars, and keeping them till they finish their transforma- 
tions. Most of the leaves have holes eaten through 
them by these caterpillars, and are more or less stuck 
together by the fine threads that they have spun. The 
amount of mischief which they have done, is apparent 


about five-eighths of an inch in length. 


from the holes in the leaves, and cannot have been suf- 
ficient to cause the sickly appearance which the syca- 
more trees now exhibit. 


You must have remarked that, while the rest of the 
tree is almost bare of foliage, the uppermost limbs put 
forth a few leaves, and on these we may expect to find 
such insects as are peculiar to the sycamore at this sea- 
son of the year. From the beginning of the desolating 
calamity that hus affected this noble tree, many of the 
buds have been found to perixh without expanding at 
all; others produce only a shriveled and abortive fo- 
linge, which soon withers, becomes black, and falls off. 
The few leaves that expand fully, are unable to carry 


on the functions concerned in the growth and health of | 


the whole tree, the failure of which appears to threaten 
its entire destruction. 


If you walk among the | 


Hitherto T have not been able to find any insects, con- 
stantly and in sufficient numbers on the sycamore, to 
produce either the entire or the partial destruction of 
the leaf-Luds, and therefore have been led to think that 
this wide spread disease must have had a diflerent or- 
gin. 

| Believe me to be, ny dear sir, 
With great respect, 
Your most ob’t friend and serv't, 
THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS 





WHITE-WEED, OR OX-EYE DAISY. 
This weed is an intruder in many of our fields that we 
| should like to see expelled. But to do this is probably 
impossible. Where only afew small patches on the 
farm are covered with it, one may get the upper hands 





of it by pulling up each root and then putting on to the 
spot where the root grew, a spoonful of salt. Digging 
alone or pulling alone, will not do the work—but these 
aided by salt will do it. The same is true in regard to 
| the yellow dock, and the Canada thisile. 

‘The white weed is an exterminator of the grasses. 
While the grounds are in good heart, and for a year or 
two after they have been seeded down, the grasses will 
keep the white weed under—but in the end the weed 
will conquer, if it has once had ful! possession. 

This weed makes pretty good hay when cut young, 
and on some poor lands it yields nearly as much as ° 
could be obtained with grasses of any kind ; but it will 
never grow very thick where it has exclusive posses- 
sion, and never gives a large burthen. ‘Therefore keep 

it from your grounds, if you convenient!y caa—but if it 
_ be in them, its injury, though something, is not very 
| great. 





WEEDING. 
Be careful to keep down the weeds. They are sub- 
dued with much less Jabor if attacked while small; and 
taking them then, prevents their drawing the food from 
the soil, which your crops will by and by wantz The 
checking of weeds and the stirring of the soil must be 
most perseveringly and faithfully performed, if you ex- 
And no weed should be 
suffered to mature before being destroyed :—“Cne year's 


| pect to obtain good crops. 


| Seeding,’ says the old proverb, ‘makes seven years’ 


weeding.’ 





PETS. 

We like to see pets about the house and barn. No 
matter what animal—a hen, a sheep, a horse, a cow, a 
| pig—any thing that has life and feeling, we like to see 
| caressed. We like to see it putting entire confidence 
_in your kindness, and coming up to you familierly. You 
"cannot show kindness to the brute without making your 
; heart kinder. All the kind and good feelings grow 


| stronger the more they are exercised. 


It will do you 
good to have pets among your animals ;—it is for your 
| enjoyment and your profit to treat very kindly al! your 
' domestic animals, and to win their confidence. 


| {7 The present volume of the Farmer expires with 

, the next number. Those indebted for this and past vol- 

| umes, are earnestly requested to remit their dues forth- 
| with, and thus not only discharge a duty, but manifest 
that they set some value upon, and feel an interest in 
the prosperity of, the O-p New Enccranp Farmer. 








i 
crt We” have taken the responsibility of deferring 
the second “ instalment’’ of the Editor's ‘* Glimpses,” 
| to give place to the correspondence pertaining to the 
| sycamore. 
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AND HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 
An adjourned meeting of the Society will be held at the 
RNooins, 25 Tremont Row, on SATURDAY, next, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. EBENEZER WIGHT, 


June 21. Recording Secretary. 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Parmer. 
Range of the Che: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nori ierly exposure, for the week ending June 18, 


The transactions in this article, during the week, have 


been to a fair extent, without any material change in prices. 

36 a 40 c.--Amer- 
a 00—Do., 1-2 do 
— Smyrna Sheep, 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !h 

fican full blood do 33 a 34--Do 3-4 do 
2y a 30 -1l-4 and common do 25 a 

washed, 20 a 23-- Do. uawashed, 10 a 13—Hengusi do 
3 a lu--Saxony, clean, 0O— Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7a 10 

to. do. preked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 26 
a 30--No. i do. do. do. 23 a 25—No. 2 « 
No. 3 do do do 12 a 15. 


HOPS 
ist sort Mass. 1342, 


32 
7 
~f 


lo do do lia 20— 


Duty 20 percent. 
Ib. i2a13. 2d do. do. do. 0a 0. 


HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 12. 





~ June, 1843. | 7,A.M. {22,M.,5,U.M. | Wine. HEESE— Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 6to7. | 
Monday,  —-'12 } 50 ) 72 | 6 | NN. EGGS, It a 12. 
‘Luesday, le b4 | 74 | 64 | *. é | oe 
Welnesday, 14 | 64 82 70 N.W. | BURDEN’S IMPROVED PATENT HORSE 
Thursday, 15} 5&5 72 68 N. | SHOES. 
Fri lay, 16, 54 | 60 | 53 | -_ | The subscriber takes pleasure in announcing 
Saiurday, 17 | 62 74 | 62 N. W. to the public, that after years of study and 
Sunday, 18} 55 | 72 | 66 | N. labor, he has perfected his machinery for the 

) 











MARK I'l.—Monvary, June 19, 1543. 


Reported furthe N. E. Farmer. 


BRIGHTON 


At Market 410 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Calves, 600 | 


Sheep, and 375 Swine. 
50 Beef Cattle unsold. 
Puices.— Beef Cattle —Last weeks prices were not 


iminutfacture of HORSE SHUES, which he 
}now offers at the price of Horse Shoe Iron in 

/ bar of equal quality, thus saving the expense 

‘ of making, (which amounts in all cases te the 
first cost of the iron.) besides the Shoes are | 

| more easily fitted to the hoof, and in no dan- 
ger of pricking, the holes being all punched at a proper dis 

tance fromthe edge, The quality of the tron is also warrant. | 


ed superior to any heretofore used for the purpose. | 





gustained. We quote a few extra at $5.50. First quality, | All persons desirous of testing the great value and supe- | 
es 25D S . aide a7, | tiorityof these over hand made Shoes.by sending $5 by mail } 
$5.00 a $5.20. Second quality, $4.90 a $4.75. | or otherwise, 10u Ihs assorted sizes will be immediately for- | 
Third quality, $4 a $4.50. | a eo S — - — of =e — bod, 
. hall — Ss 16 219 9 t 97, which vey are ore erec iV app ying to the subscribe ra ie 
Cows and Calres.—Sales, 816, $19, &24 and & | works—Kellogs & Co.; Warren, Hart & Lesley, Troy— 


Sheep. —Lots were sold at $1.50, $2.00 and $2.25. 

Swine.—Former prices were not sustained, a lot to 
And a lot rather 
At retail, 


peddle 4 for sows, and 5 for barrows. 
large 31-4 for sows and 4 1-4 for barrows 
from 5 to 6 1-2. 





WHLOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, @0 00 to 2 50 perlushel. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, tv to 12c.—Southern, 7 
a 9c. klax Seed, $@¢ 00 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 


9 
~ 


There still continues a good demand for mealing corn, but | 
of the common descriptions prices have given way consider- | 


ably. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 00 to 60—Southern, round 
yellow, oll, 53 a V0—Southern flat yellow, new, 55 2 56—- 
do. do. white 52a 53--do New Orleans, 50 a 53—Barley 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 00 a 70—do, Southern, 5S a 6 — 
Oats, Southern, 30 a 31—Northern do. 32 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel 1 G0 at 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25 —-Bran, 
15 a is. 


FLOUR. There has been quite a stir in the market since 


our last, on account of the advance of prices in New York. | : 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $5 37 a 8 50 —do. For sale hy J.BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 
wharf, 80 00 a 0 00 do. free of garlic, $5 37 a 6 50 —Phila- | ‘> Boston. Oct. 26. 
delphia do. 4 mos. $5 25 a 5 37 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 | : 5 : 3 


inos. $5 31 a5 37—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00 
—Georgetown, $5 37 a 575—Richmond Canal, $0 0045 50 


—do. City, $9 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 | 


—do. Country 30 00.a0 00 —Genesee, common, cash, 85 37 a 
5 44—do fancy brands $5 5a 5 62 — Ohio via Canal, 
80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash $5 00 a 5 25. 
$3 25 a 0 vWv—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 87 a 3 V0. 


PROVISIONS. 


week, and few sales of either description have been made. 


The market has been more quiet this 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $3 00 2 850—Navy—87 50a 
7 75.—No. 1,000 27 00—do Prime $0 008 0 G0—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $12 00 a G0 00U—do Clear 311 00a 1150 
do. Mess, 950 a 10 50—do Prime €7 5028 5v—do Mess 


from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 | 


do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 0 a 0'\—do store, uninspected, 7 a 8—do 
dairy, 19 cts. a 14—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00 a 00 —do 
South and Western, 5 
4 a 6—do new milk, 54 a 64. 

WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per ct. ad. val. and 
3 cts per pound. 


Rye, | 


a 64 — Hams, Boston, 64a 7 —| 
Southern and Western, 54 a 63—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, | 


John Townsend ; Lewis Benedict & Co., Albany- Piersons | 
& Co., New York—Charles Smith, No. 42 India street, | 
Boston—A. M GB. W. Jones, Philadelphia—and E. Pratt} 
& Brother, Baltumore—where further information may be | 
had on the subject. HENRY BURDEN. | 
Troy Iron and Nail Factory ? 
April 1, 1343. 5 ‘ | 

} 

| 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS 


1” 
var 


ECK & Co., 
May 10. 


Just received and for sale by JOSRPH 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Harris’ ‘Treatise 

| ou Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’s 
| Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Teh 15. 








POUDRETTE! PoUDRETTE!! 

| The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, | 
| Poudrette in quantities to suit purchaser@ ; packed in Bar- | 
| rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
| Road. | 


| The experience of five years jast has satisfied many 
| farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 

vegetable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the 
| cheapest manure they have ever tried. 


' 


_ Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 


SILK BUSINESS. 

Silk Worm Eggs, Pea nuts, and Sulphars, at 83 50 per 
ounce. 

Mulberry Trees. 
thousand delivered in Boston, by 

Oxford, Jan. 25, 1843. ? 
Near Depoton N. and W. R. Road. § 





Cantons and Multicaulis at $60 per | 
J. R. BARBOUR. | 


Feb. 1. 





SEED BARLEY. 
100 bushels prime Seed Barley, for sale hy 
April 25. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


MUCK MANUAL, 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers, By Dr 8S. L. Dana; price 624. 
3oston, April 13. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 


200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
| No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 


| the same time in the best possible manner. 


(of fire would be a good substitute for a fire engine. 






ee ESS 


WILLIS’S LATEST iMPROVED SEKD SOWEP. 

WILLIS. has made some considerable improvements in 
his Seed Sower, making it complete as me and hard study 
can possibly make it. In using this machine, the farmer 
may be certain that his seed is pat into the ground, and at 
There has been 


a great difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds 3 they 


; are very apt to ¢ log up, and the farmer might vo over an acre 


of land and vot sow a single seed ; but not so with this: 
Is so constructed that it cannot possibly clog 
sower, the furmer can save one lialf of {de the 
work at less than one quarter the expense of the common 
way ol sowing his seeds, and lave it dove in a much better 
manner; i opens the furrow, dre ps the seed, covers it over 
and rolis them down It will sew any kind of Garden 
Seeds 5 say Ruta Baga, Marge] Wurtzel, ‘I urnips, Carrots, 
Seets, Parsnips, Onions, &e. 
For sale at the Agricultura! Warehous: 
Nos. 51 and 52, Boston, Market Street 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


GARDEN ENGINE, 


in 
In using this 


his seed, an 


and Seed Store 


SAYLE'S G Nal 























A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, and in case 
The 
most perfect article for the purpose ever introduced, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Bo-ton 

May 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


RE. OLVING HORSE RAKE. 





The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to Le 
one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 tu 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and wiil, no doubt, in a few years 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over ali others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stora 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street, Boston 

May 24. JOSEV’H BRECK & Co. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


J) Good Sign. —There is no mistake in the sign | 


descrived in the following article. Whatever may 


be thought of Millertsm inthe abstract, in the con. | 


crete, this particular omen is worthy to be specially 
regarded. We find it without credit in an ex- 
change paper, but its authenticity should not be 
questioned on that account, as such things “ some- 
times occur.’— Worcester Egis. 


A Mr Blindiman, pilot ef a flatboat on the Ohio, | 


recently saw a most wonderful sign in the heavens. 
He was watching eagerly the comet’s tail, when 
all at once he saw the tail eurl up, and furm in big 
letters the word 

PAY 

He did n’t pay much attention to it, but in a few 
minutes he looked round again, and saw distinctly 
in the same place, the word 

THE 

Astonished at this, he ran below to inform the 
captain, and when he had got back, upon looking 
at the tal, he found that it had changed again, and 
had formed the word 

PRINTER. 

Whereupon he and the captain marvelled great- 
ly, and resolved instantly to heed the adinonition, 
and as soon as they got home to. pay the printer, 

We wish a good many could see that same sight, 
and profit by it, 


Fuir Weather Hearers uncivil to their Ministers. 
— The following remarks are from a sermon by the 
jate Rev. Bradford Homer: 

“| beseech you that you be not over sciupulous 
about the height of the thermometer, or the aspect 
of the clouds on a Sabbath morning; that you 
doom not the preacher to come in from a lowering 
and desolate sky, to the more desolate scene of an 
empty church, [ mean not to intrude upon the 
delicacies of Jife, and 1! know that there are many 
constitutions that will nut bear an exposure to the 
I leave every man’s con- 
ecience to his bodily physician, But I beg of you 
to be consistent patients: that admirable doctor, 
ig never more stupid than under the sound of the 
church-going bell; and if the fire-side of home 
louks inviting, and the storm beats cheerlessly 
against the window; above all, if the heart from 
within does not ery out for the courts of the Lord, 


inclemency of the storm. 


it is easy, too easy, to get an invelid’s exemption | 


| 


from one unscientific guide, or conjure up some 
lon, in the shape of a formidable snow-drift, or 
a pelting rain, or a burning sun, no one of which 


would excuse us toa client, or a customer, but | 


any one of them can be put off on the minister or | 
God. Still, politeness forbids me to enter the pri- | 
vate circle and say to this and that person, you | 
ought to be a. church. But as a minister, you | 
must excuse me, if | beg you to remember the man | 
whose profession obliges him to go to church in| 
all weathers; whose taste will not permit him to | 
reward the faithful few with an old sermon, ora | 
desultory talk inspired by empty pews; whose 

sense of justice obliges him to bring but the hard 

earnings of a week’s toil, when one and another 





who had been twentythree yeara a soldier in the 
irmmies of Napoleon, addressed the meeting. He 


with the glow-of health in his face, and said: 
'« You see a man before you seventynine years old. 
Ihave fought treo hundred battles ; have fourteen 


snow and ice for my drink, the canopy of heaven 
for my covering, without stockings or shoes on my 
feet, and with only a few rags for my clothing. In 


the deserts o. Egypt, | have marched for days with | 


a burning sun upon my naked head, feet blistered 
by the scorching sand, and with eyes, nostrils and 
mouth filled with dust, and with a thirst so tor- 
menting that | have torn open the veins of my 
Do you ask how 

I answer, that, 


larm and sucked my own blood! 
could [ survive all these horrors ? 


servation, my health and vigor, to this fact, that I 
never drank adrop of spirituous liquur tn my life— 


medical staff of the French army, has stated it as 
a fact, that the six thousand survivors who safely 
returned from Egypt, were all men who abstained 
| from the use of ardent spirits.” 


“T expect to witness a good many death-bed 
scenes in my day,” said a young medical practi- 
tioner to an old physician. ‘* No doubt that you 
will,”? was the reply, “if you have much practice.” 





A nobleman told Lord Chesterfield he had drank 
six bottles of champaigne. ‘ That,” said his lord- 
ship, “is more than I can swallow.” A polite way 
of saying, I believe you lie, sir. 
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CHEESE PRESSES. 


and another, for whom that sermon was written, | SELF-GOVERNING CHEESE PRESSES—two kinds 


are not in their seats. 
think of him from the good easy chair, and by the 
blazing hearth of home, and cast on him the light 
of their faces.” 


Tsay [I wish they would} 


—lately improved by the Shakers. These are so construct- 
ed that they govern and regulate themselves without weights, 
and are by far the best presses now in use. 

For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 
North Market street. JOS. BRECK & CO. 
( June 7, 1843, 


A Remarkabie Man.—At a temperance meeting | 
recently held in Alabama, Colonel Lahmanousky, | 


arose befdxe the audience, tall, erect, and vigorous, | 


wounds on my body, have lived thirty days on, 
‘horse flesh, with the bark of trees for my bread, | 


next to the kind providence of God, { owe my pre- | 


and,” he continued, “ Baron Larry, chief of the | 














Ren LS eS 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 
Great improvements have heen mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
j turning in every particle of grass or sinbble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould board has he a very much increase4, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
| the holding and the team. ‘The Comnnittee at the Late trial 
lof Ploughs at Worcester, say, 
| © Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
j the inquirer, if your land is mosty light and easy to work 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
| BEGIN with Mr. Howanon’s.” er aay 
Atthe above mentiuned trial the Howard Plevgh did 
more work. with the same power of leam, than any other 
plough exhibited. No vther turned more than twentyseven 
jaml one half inches, to the 112 ths. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
) {ie same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 





—— 


} re are much the strongest and most substantially 
There has leen quite an improvement made on the shoe 
| or land side of this Plough, which can he renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secmes 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. ™ 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3.0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The ahove Plonghs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sune 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Markei Street, by : 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
;} ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
| in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
| used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers ean he attach- 
}ed to stones hung in the common way. Wor sale by J. 
| BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| LACTOMETERS—~—a simple instrument for testing 
| the quality of milk. For sale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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